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LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER.                        [On. IX

conflict, by their spontaneous action, to the accomplishment of
all the good toward which such extraordinary gifts are naturally
impelled. At this time of his life there was scarcely ever seen
in him any of that solemn repose, amounting to an apparent
lethargy, from which in his later years he seemed capable of
being aroused only by a strong external pressure. I have heard
him described, by those who knew him at this period, as being
in manner extremely alert and vivacious, although always
dignified and refined. My own recollection of him goes back
sufficiently far to enable me to remember the manifestations of
power which his countenance, his bearing, and his conversation
perpetually gave forth, when he was not absorbed in the ab-
stractions of thought or study; and I can well understand the
impressions of those whose recollections were earlier, and which
led them to describe him afterward as the most "living " man
they had ever known. Yet Mr. "Webster was never carried,
either by the impulse of great animal spirits or by the force of
genius, into the regions of impracticable speculation, or of over
refinement in politics, or of mere theories in human affairs. He
could be as acute a dialectician as any man whom he ever
encountered; but his dialectics were never divorced from those
actual conditions of society which limit the office of metaphysics
in the science of government.

Among the instances of his application of theoretical reason-
ing to the circumstances of the community on whose constitu-
tion he was acting, a brief reference only can be made here to
some of the more important topics on which, lie exercised a
decisive influence over the deliberations and decisions of the
convention. One of these related to the question whether the
oath of office ought to be made to embrace any other religious
test than is implied in the sanction of the oath itself.

The constitution of Massachusetts had Mtherto required a
declaration of belief in -the Christian religion as a part of the
oath of office. It is not strange that this should have been
established by a people whose earliest po]ityb from the first
planting of their colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay,
approached very nearly to a theocracy. "When the constitution
of 1^80 was formed, the principle of the original equality of all
men in respect to civil rights, asserted in the Declaration of